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it, rehearsed it, waited for the call to the second broadcast. Again
no call.

On the third broadcast, at last he sang. Letters began to come
in, asking who the new tenor was, where he came from. Peerce
was in.

Preparations were going on for the gala premiere that would
open to the public the doors of this unbelievable new motion-
picture theatre with its two shows a day, reserved seats, waterfall,
orchestra on an elevator, and a thousand other wonders. Jan was
given a song, "Journey's End," and it almost proved to be journey's
end for him.

On the day of the opening Roxy called him from rehearsal to
his office in the Music Hall. "My boy, you're in show business
now," Roxy told him. "You have to take the bad with the good."
And he broke the news that Jan's number was cut out of the show.

It was no fault of Jan's; the show was too long. And even with-
out Jan's number it was still too long, much too long, as those
who saw it can remember. It was still going on at midnight.

Jan stood around in the wings during the show, knowing that
Alice was out front waiting to hear him sing, and knowing she
was going to be bitterly disappointed. He had not had the heart
to tell her. Taylor Holmes stopped to speak encouragingly to Jan.
Ray Bolger, coming off the stage after his number, put his hand
on Jan's shoulder.

"Have you ever hit the tank towns?" Ray asked him with gruff
sympathy. "Have you ever traveled with a circus? Have you ever
played twenty shows a day? You're a trouper now. This is your first
lesson."

But Roxy was ill, and nobody seemed to remember young
Peerce.

He had a four weeks' contract, and each week he turned up to r
report to Bill Stern, the sports commentator, who was stage man-
ager. One day the musical director asked him if he would like to
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